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alas! do we find him leavi 


and regretting t 
dear: 


Er 


ii 
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miblagtin itp act votice; te Waa, 
n ‘ tae A 
the contrary, is truly dismal; and, pe 
scp a 


nearly 
eft the chisel : the repre- 
irgin and Child are parti- 
‘cularly worthy of notice. The other parts of 
, with the exception of the south 
: -which, has been rebuilt in the Gothic 
syle, much as we left it on a former 
‘in A eat engraving of it, in its 
stored state, has lately been published by 
Barber, of Nottingham. 

The skull-cup at the Abbey still attracts a 
host of visitera,.and the worthy proprietor, 
Colonel Wildman, has many times courteously 
left the: room, in'which it is deposited, »pur- 
peegly to allow strangers uninterrupted _in- 
spection of the relic. 

What a multiplicity of thoughts must 
throng on every tr 's mind in visiting 
Ni ad. . On this hallowed spot, Lord 
Byron wrote his Hours of idleness, aud other 
poems: here he wandered, in the field of song, 
and gathered from reality and life the beauty 
of nature’s lovetingss! ‘Soon — too soon, 
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each end of the villages, and the tall maypole 
in the centre, transport us in imagination to 
ign centuries.” This 


tation of one of the objects we have charsc- 
terized in the preceding wood-cut. Ps 
The view is taken 
into some woodland property, w 
does not extend to any town or village: the 
Cross is situated at the extreme end of Li 
leading to Newstead, and being directly 
the neighbourhood of the old monastery, ¢ 
description given of such crosses, by a 
ndent of the Mirror, may here 
appli . Tn almost every town that hed 
an abbey, or any other religious { i 
sean yd one of these fatima 
monks frequently haran the 
from such pan uy of them s' 


. 


main, exhibiting beautiful specimens of 


architecture and sculpture.” Whether t 
as well as the other cross in Linby, we 
used for such purposes, we know not; t 
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.Y Willm. Chaworth, » Jost 








from their situation, and the crucifix being 
d at the top, it is ip oy way impro- 


Notwithstanding our research into old 
tka, descriptive of the county, we have 
sit! ‘been, able satisfactorily tu discover 

thesg crosses, not the date when 


tte ity to inquire for 
i hs ly is. sant? ng! 


pen pyre 


when ait us by producing 
yemainy of 3 bedstead, attached to which 
1 pa which had ‘formerly bee 
erst, forthe head-piece of a nun’s 
ws next i ted an ancient chest, 
and the ‘last Bi on of W. Chaworth, 
Iq, with the following words ge effaced: 
is life in 
fighting a duel with Lord a, at the Star 
adGurter' Tavern, ia Pell-Mell, London, 
Jen: 26, 17—, aged 3y.” 

oLimby has little furthee to recommend it to 
fhe traveller, than the po ag meres its 
having, in the spri of } n the resi- 
Meee of a singular ter, Tus Wanpen- 
Muvtstret. ‘It would almost appear by 
‘Bumerous anecdotes relating to this in- 
titesting division, that we had determined on 
@usitung everything into wonder ; however, 
ofthe. cnet ar a of the day noticed the 
jeities of this individual, it may be 
with our route to Hucknall, at ones 

a wketch of him. 
‘eytias March, a traveller in the garb of 
vought refuge at the village inn, 
twat Hiv sin: dress obtained him 
which particularly annoyed 
He wore a frock plaid coat and trou- 
fastened at’ the ‘waist’ by a leathern 
‘in’ which he occasionally stuck a 
and a pistol. Various motives were 
paitivel his assuming disguise, but noth- 


Frye he, had been staying at 
but ther, as well " in on 
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The crosses was carefully noted down, 


‘ 4 a Lood 
remains hitb pip 


way stated. Previous to his heard ‘of fo 


this was a poet he slightly indulged in.) 
was port. and he never partook of any bottle 
left at a former sitting. 

It was one of the favourite amusements of 
the Minstrel, frequently to wander in; the 
lordship of Newstead, and the slightest anec- 
dote of Byron was as eageri hor hb 
From a 
had for povtry, we had. hoped to ve presenty 
esl the reader with a specimen of hiv compo- 
an but fruitless were our attempty ta meet 

any; though im. rere informed by an 

bh Ea person, that the stranger wrote li 
set then tu music, and after- 
an pg fl by his guitat, sang them 


“ Leander” reided in in Liaby ix or eight 
weeks, and his. . Reece to the landlord 
were, “'a ¢ thanks you fpr'yutir’ atten- 
tion, and. from the little tnultlycoad I ea 


experienced you, accept that tribute of 
Tespeet,” in his’ hand, at the saine 
rs two shies iat Why, in wey, ‘this 


singular ‘be, will, perhaps, 
no Een That an-eqesiiia 


grade in er We Gets SE, @ father, we 


Bie, 
is Thad 


Byr come Phis aml 

talaly a miserable place. We stupped at the 
rampant Red Bion, ’« stone’s throw fro: 
Hucknall ‘Cliuteh::’ ‘the caring: herp 

our motives for yixiting and Sialy 
observed that “ the deal laird ‘had mote 
civility paid hin in his euffia, than ever he 
could obtain in hig life? °°! 

At the dawn of day, (for uo pilgrims to 
Mecca, or Walsingham, ever rdse earlier ‘from 
a bed of ‘trouble than we did that morning,’ 
&@ person was despatched fur tlie parish clerk, 
and, from his anecdotes, we presen the reader 
with a slight" addition ‘to ‘what before 


been related of that unfortunate se Sorna 
= 


Bulwell’ Hall, had ad ter "to Pook 
a : 


that ‘they ‘had’ offspti 
daughter, the latter ‘of w om, named So 

was born deaf. The fainily being oblig 

quit the eigen beed Bulwell, was not 
years. and the singular 
bing ot ia “White Lady ‘aes the ‘m 
mory of the ted cleat 
mnt tw te bs ror 4 


pa a. " 
pie mar es cae ae in 
Ba hn ae eke tten, 








The dai 
f F eho copied 1 

t bine utd Byrne's tablet; tio 
her bain and wiped tee fon | 
a of the. vault ; Theat ent t ie r 


pes » wrapped 38 18 BADGE 


last versg 
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Strangely forebodes the melancholy fate which 
was shortly to befall her: 
- © But ’tis 
Fa 
But to thee, News ; 
Though I shall hanut thy shades no more !"¢ 


From the Hucknall bag vig _— . ap- 
pears that 1,400 pilgrims had paid their devo- 
tions at Byron’s tine up to August, 1824. 

The following are specimens of the re- 
corded tributes : 


“Yes, Death! thou art a leveller :—Byron's dust 
+ Mingles beneath with unremembered clay, 
. Reposing with his fathers,—o’er his grave i 
No breathing marble stands in sculptured niche, 
No loathsome flattery stains a gorgeous pile, 
But the pure tablet, aud the simple live 
* Tell that the pilgrim rests his limbs below. 
i And thusit should be. His undying fame 
. Needs not the splendour of the storied tomb— 
His name is the best epitaph for him, 
' The master spirit of the realms of mind ; 
Qu any brouihing though od berning live, 
ing t! ta rm 
And borne, as on t sale of the 
“ To the far ns of remotest earth. pea 
= poet “s - — ots a 
‘ enius fixed his magic spel 
é Cald is t that heart, which death alone could chill, 
And dim his eye, and fallen his lofty brow: 
” “And his tongue too is silent, but the soul 
‘Hears, sves, feels the poet in his work 
- Those all-enduring mental monuments, 1 
‘ « 4 Man of Kent. 
By C. Churchill. 
Like to a pilgrim, kneeling at the shrine 
or tne revered celal pos his road 
Whose life has sunk untimely ‘neath the goad, 
Eveu so, oh! Byron, I would kneel to thine 
And dsop in haste a tributary line ; 
To genius so rare, oh! may that fire 
flashed like lightning through thy verse, ia 


‘ mine 

A portion of that genius inspire 

To erown with 1 apr tae the numbers of 
my lyre! 


; 


W. Anprew. 
® See Mirror, vol. vi., p. 250. 
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: SEA-EGGS. 
Or the Echinus family, (says Mr. R. C. 
Taylor,) there are many species in the small 
‘pools of the Baxo, in Cuba. During the 
y, they conceal themselves, as well as 
‘they can, in the holes of the coral rocks ; 
bul by torchlight their numbers are sur- 
prising, particularly the large black species, 
whose spines arrive ut the length of, at 
least, six inches, and sre a formidable in- 
strument of defence and annoyance. A 
lobster, of five gs in weight, we found, 
had one of these spines passed entirely 
through his body. A young Spaniard, fish- 
ing neur us in the shoal, unluckily slipping 
amongst a bed of these Echinites, had no 
‘less than twenty-seven spines lodged in his 
feet, and, of course, was inéapacitated from 
further fishing for a ee of 
Natural History, ix. 456. HF. 
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DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, (Afropa belladona,) 
Dr. AuexaNpER Murray observes, that 
perhaps one of the most protracted instances 
of this plant’s effect of. producing a dilata. 
tion of the pupil of the human eye, is one 
which came to ‘his knowledge. ‘I wns, 
some years ago,’”’ he says, ‘ consulted 

an individual’ in whom one eye was bli 

while the vision of the other was so im 
paired, that he only saw when under the 
effect of bellndona, as light only then could 
reach the optic nerve. For the uncommon 
space of six or seven years, this influence 
was continued in a great measure ; though 
latterly, I understand, the indulgence was 
preserved for fairs and feasts, and other re. 
markable occasions. An English opium 
eater, I recollect, speaks of carrying hapge 
ness in his waistcoat ket; and in 


sume way, the individual referred to, might 
well consider vision in the light of a porta. 
ble commodity.’’ — (The Northern Flora; 
1836.) J. H. FL’ 


THE BLUE-MOULD FUNGUS. 


ASPERGILLUs GLaucus is a species of fan 

s which grows on damp and .putretying 
ruit, bread, cheese, &c., and on plants 
while drying for the herbarium if not regu. 
larly shifted. ‘ This is the plant so well 
known,’’ says Dr. Johnston, “ by the name 
of blue mould; and there is ‘much interest 
in its history. At first, some white, cob. 
web-like; filaments spread over the sub- 
stance infected, whence sprouts up a thick 
forest of other filaments about one-eighth of 
an inch in height, pellucid, tubular, and 
obscurely marked with one or two joints, 
Exch filament is terminated with a globe, 
minute indeed to our enlarged vision ; but 
large and heavy when compared with the 
slender stalk which supports it. , This globe 
is entirely composed of pellucid grains, aa- 
covered by any membrane, yet closely com 
pacted ; and if unravelled with a little care, 
they will be found to he, occasionally st 
least, arranged in beaded lines of perfec 
uniformity.”’—( Flora of Berwick.) ' 

J.H.F. 


LICHENS, , 


“ Naxep rocks,” says Mr. Titus Smith, 
‘are soon covered with the crustaceows 
lichens, The minute, leafy kinds are s& 
tached thickly to this crust, and soon fo- 
lowed by the lurger kinds, commonly called 
aper-mosses. As they are bad conducton 
of heat, they preserve the rocks, in some de 
gree, from the effect of sudden changes of the 
ome 8 ee of the air, as well as from 
mechanical action of rain and wind.”— 
(Magazine of Natural History, ix., 57h 


note.) 
This writer forgets that though lichew 
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may protect the rocks on which they grow 
from the effects of sudden transitions of 
temperature, and from the wear of rain and 
ge that they are themselves working 
against the rockx—a fact which is very 
well described by the lute Professor Burnett 
in the: following passnge in his “ know- 
-crammed” Outlines of Botany :— 

“The lichen, when dying, digs for itself a 
ave, sculptures in the solid rock a sepul- 
in which’ its dust may rest. For che- 
mistry informs us that, not only do these 
lichens’ consist, in part, of gummy matter, 
which causes their particles to stick together, 
but that they likewise form, when living, a 
eonsiderable quantity of oxalic acid ; which 
ecid, when by their decay,’ set free, acts 
the rock ; and thus is a hollow formed, 

in which the dead matter of the lichen is 
Weposited. Furthermore, the acid, by com- 
bining with the limestone, or other material 
of the rock, will often add an important, 
‘mineral ingredient to the vegetable mould ; 
and; not only ‘this, the moisture thus con- 
veyed into the cracks and crevices of rocks 
and stones, when frozen, rends them, and by 


continual degradation, ‘dds more and more ‘ 


to the forming svil. Successive generations 
of these bond-slaves successively and indefa- 
tigably perform their duties; until, at length, 
as the result of their accumulated: toil, the 
vbarren breakers, or the pumice’ plains of a 
‘volcano, become converted ‘into fruitful 
fields.”’—(P. 39.) . 


FISHING IN CUBA. 


Mz. R. C. Taytor gives the following ac- 
‘count of the mode adopted of capturing fish 
‘in the Buxo,* in Cuba:—“ The person 
‘on whom ‘devolves the charge of striking 
“the fish, wades between two others carrying 
‘large torches, formed of a blazing, resinous, 
aromatic wood, found abundantly in the 
‘Vicinity. On a culm night, when the sur- 
‘face is unruffled, it is a beautiful spectacle, 
Rh aid of this borrowed light, to see, 
‘through the cleur, sparkling water, the 
“white bottom of corul, sand, and the, tufts of 
Wrious aponges waving with each movement 
‘of ‘the waters, and the varied forms of the 
“living coruls, like the plants and flowers in 
“a parterre; here a dark group of lurge 

ini, (commonly culled sea-eggs,) with 
“their long spines, black as ebony, shurp as 
‘needles, und dangerous to the foot of the 
“fisherman, occupying some deeper pool, 
aloof from the yet lurger, grey echini, with 

tt spines, moving amongst the coral ; 
there, within a few feet, his back level with 
the surface, groping ‘amidst a cluster of 


waving fuci, feeding the gigantic lobster, des- . 


etined to be our prize; here we note the huge 
*eonger-eel, stealthily drawing beneath his 


© Pronounced Baho—the shoal or shallow, 


ey 
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covert of arborescent madrepores; and 

anon, we hasten after.a retreating fish, 

which proves to he that bloated, ugly ani- 

mal they term a sea-hog. Fishes of smaller 

size dart swiftly around, hastening to deeper 

water, if not intercepted in their flight bya . 
stroke of the machete, or cutlass, of the 

torch-bearer. Some of them, confounded 

by the unwonted light of the blazing brands, 

suffer themselves to be readily surprised. 

Amung these we numbered the beautiful, 

green pipe-fish, or bill-fish ; and the runco, 

or grunter, a fish with golden scales and 

bright, blue stripes; the little, striped fish 

culled the old wife; and a more valuable 

prize, the gato, or cat-fish. Here also we 

encountered some large species of sepia, 

(cuttle-fish,) an animal whose flexible arms 
are surrounded with powerful suckers, by 
which at will it adheres to any substance 
with which it comes in contuct ; and woe 
be to the unlucky wight on whose legs it 
may fasten. It possesses, when struck or 
alarmed, the power of discharging a black 
fluid, probably like that of which the Indian 
ink is made by the Chinese.” 


.. With regard to the sepia,” says Mr. 
R..C. Taylor, *‘s0 much has been related 
of its wonderful. powers of sucking or ad- 
hering to any substance to which it attaches 
itself, that, without vouching’ for all the 
statements, I shall adda further notice of 
ethese remarkable animals. They attain to 
the weight of fifty pounds in the waters of 
the Cuba coust, and are held in much es- 
teem by some, for their flesh. Those we 
caught were much under this weight. One 
instance will suffice to show the occasional 
_use they make of their prodigious power, 
when it is mentioned that they are able to 
draw out, by main force, the living fish cua- 
tained within the conch-shells, of the large 
size, which generally weigh seven pounds— 
an operation which no human strength can 
‘effect. The animal, (the conch,) commonly 
closes its shell with its operculum when 
threatened with danger; and the only way 
it-cun be extracted is by breaking through 
‘with a heavy hammer, or a machete, a por- 
tiun of the shell towards the extremity ; and 
then by cutting the muscle by which it ad- 
heres, the fish is withdrawn. It is also 
affirmed of this sepia, (as I presume it to 
be,) that it even occasionally lays hold of 
the bottoms of the fishing canoes when in 
shoal water, one portion of the animal ad- 
hering to the rocky bottom, and that with 
so much force and tenacity as to detain them 
_from moving. From the habits of this ani- 
mal, it is probably the same as that referred 
‘to by Humboldt, on the authority of Colam- 
bus, as the sucker, or e/ reves, known by 
the literal name of e/ pez pescador, the fish- 
fisher, long ago employed by the Indian 
fishermen of the Cuba coast in securing 
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their Ini, 


I cannot learn that it is 
ever 


t fish. 
for such a purpose in present 
Rateral History. 


timés.”— Magazine of 


* ‘PRESERVATION OF SALMON, |. 
i wrirér in the Kendal Mercury gives an 
interesting aécount of the propagation of the 
balmon, and strongly advocates the necyssi 
af a better preservation of the breed of this 
Ath in thé-tiver Lune. ‘The remarks, of 
Eotitée, apply equally to other of our. fresh- 
‘water rivers, and the suggestion is worthy of 
the deepest attention.— He says, “the young 
ity wren 8, year out of the “Bg are 
pinks ; these inks towards the latter end of 
July, being then 14 or 15 months old, are 
Tween gs and a half and Miss inches 
ound, and large enough fur the poacher to 
begin his p abe Pepin they continue to in- 
crease in size until the latter end of Septem- 
‘ber, when they are in far better condition 
and heavier than they ate in Fhe ay Hos 
spring; having in their inside two large 
Toben of the appearance of milt, no doubt de- 
si to nourish them during the winter, 
‘when ‘they ean vet litths fuod, as it gradu- 
ally disappears, avd ‘in Febraary is - quite 
goue. The pink is row called & smelt, be- 
grits to. get coated, of have sedles, and then 
*the first flood in ‘May drives the smelts 
away.’ ' This, the smelt is attdally two years 
cold before it visite the walt water”? *°* © 
6 The length of tite the pinks ‘and sinelts 
~coutinné in the ‘fiver, and Which every 
“poacher knows very well; tends mueh to ini- 
‘mite their destruction, and will ‘continue to 
do 90, unléve this Uetestable netting Ye 
‘stépped, which might easily be done at to 
Ogteat’ expetive. Let those yentlemen, who 
protect the river, look affer the pinks 
and smelts during the months of July, Au- 
gust, September, March aud April, dui! the 
beginning of May. The ‘Wieeding ‘fish, 
whether’ cted or not, are sure of depusit- 
ittg’ad many roes as Would suffice to pedple 
tlie fiver with fibny intiabitants enough ‘tor 
all the’ putposes of bringing on a successiiin 
Of ‘salrhott, ‘provided ‘three -yuattet iméslies 
Were ‘kept out of the water. “Protecting the 
old fish duting the fence months would woa- 
detfully * multi ly the produce; but ‘if the 
expenses of! watching all the yeir rougd 
‘Would be’ too’ great; it would decidedly be 
better tu look after the young salmon, (piaks 
aiid sinelts,) than the oid ones; in fact, it is 
‘of ‘no’ use whatever ‘protecting the old fish 
‘without ‘préserving the young ones’ also. 
“Wete’ pink-netting put down, fisheries now 
‘producing @ few hundred 8 per ahnum 
would in a few years produce as many thou- 
ands.” 
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Mariners and Customs. © 

: cuit. ” 
Tux Taouszees, (says a recent writer,) cea 
aa that the inficoraigs of manki 
from the wiekedness of, demons, or souls, 
he dead. suppose that there 
twenty-four demons, among which are fire 
superior to the rest ; that Lavuteen and Yuth 
wang* teach those who study the Tan-Teou, 
the means of dispossessing demons, and pre 
venting them from dving mischief. he 
pect being always specially engaged in the 
eure of diseases by supernatural means, the 
succour they bring to the sick consists of 
ceremonies for the expulsion of demons; 
they offer them meats, burn gilt or silye 
paper in honour of them, and pray them to 
cease afflicting the patient: at other times, 
they substitute loud cries for prayers, which 
‘they utter either in the sick person's house, 
ba the banks of the river, or elsewhere ; and 

ey try to terrify the evil genii by calling 

thea Ais hoot a, making a stunning now 
hy beating basins with metal rods. They 
frequently make, with paper and small 
the representation of a boat with oars 
sails, which they launch on the river; aa 
then pretend, by means of their enchaal- 
ments, to force the demon which is the cause 
of the malady they wish to eure, to enter the 
boat, and let himself be borne along by the 
current. . GC, 


PEWS IN citURCHES. es 

By the general law, and of common ti 
(says Sir J. Nicholl,) ull the pews in a pari 
church are the conimon ptoperty of the paris 
they are ‘for the use, in comiinon, of the | 
rishioners, whio are ull entitled ‘to be seate 
orderly and conveniently, sé'as best to pr 
vide for the accoinmudatiod of et The 
tribution of seats tedts with the chur 
wardens, a4 the officers, and is subject to fl 
control ‘of the ordindty. Neither the minis 
try not the vestry have'any right to in 
with the chutchwardens in seating 3 
artaiiging the parishioners. The duty of t 
churchwardens is to lovk to the 
commodation of the parish ; ‘alt 

shioners can claim to be seated accor 
ing to their rank and station ; yet thec 
wardens should not, in providing for this 
overlook the claims of all the parishioners to 
be seated, if sittings can be me om 


SHOES. t 
Ir is stated by Paradin, in hiv Historyof 
, that the men of his time wore shee 
with a point befure, half a foot long; the 
richer and more eminent personages wor 


© Emperor of precious stones. + Black tiger., 
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feet. long— 


‘was sven. 

of these pointed 

were. called ' poulains, they 
others in their. stead, denominated 
before, four 


Mont 
Oa 


Blane 
authons of 
With a 


ility, (says a recent writer,) bears \a close 
that of their > ape ‘though 
extravagant and trappings 
of the present day rises about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and either starts upon 
around of visits, or saunters away his time 
onthe Piazza di St. Marco, until the hour of 
three, when he adj to the dinner-table. 
After = repast, . non — the ‘time 
pose of a siesta: In the evening; . H : Pee 
Sie Casino, wit Bie Hidkt bE tibe oom ih anesiy- alooanies, oa! TAU" waoe-elbpen 
mons him to the opera; frem the.opera he joj ol beaut ; 
aunters into some fashionable café, where ; 
* he remains until daybreak, when he retires to 
ret. He generally Rieeg in an ae 
apartment of the splendid palace which. he 
has inherited. from his, ancestors; by which 
means he converts every of the spacious 
edifice into a rental. The finest hotel in 
Venice was formerly the palace of 9 ag 


feet Fires: 2 Fe 


of 


rerktenbebtilil 


A BRAZILIAN COUNTRY LADY. 

Auoua those who ascended. the Serra, (6b- 

setves a modern traveller,) were a lady and her : 

SS ecstacy: 

ftw hat, not tied under, but across her. H pede: CE he 

= She rode in long stirrups, astride, ~~ Here we may reflect how its majesty has 
man, and in her holsters, she.carried a Towsined unchanged in countless ages, whilst, 

puz.of pistols. She was pene & bya pegie: ow un ve = frittered and crum- 

ia livery, on another horse, who was her. °° ve ~ us displaying the humilia.. 

avant-courier. Though not a robust or mus- bers —_ insignificance. The vastuess 

qilar person, she seemed stout and careless, h ; se striki ¢ “is here. perceptible, and ite, 

ismounted like a man, took a glass of caxas heal - ingly 

& venda to fortify her against the moun- jue 0 vered wi 

ain air, remounted, examined her pistols to 


} that all was right for any event she 
agit liable to, and again set o ze ay 


Fine Acts. 


PANORAMA OF MONT BLANC. 
Me. Burvorn’s stupendous picture of this 
smote — oe will add to his 
as the premier in: his pecu- 
lp-line of art. . Mont Bianc is certainly one 
tithe most magnificent objects in nature. Its 
déthing of anow is, perhaps, more extensive 
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the rich tints of the luxuriant: fuli cou. 
beautifully with’ the delicate ‘white- 
ness’ oY aa torrents. bog over Per. 


ly; ‘at’ a an enh 
ike ‘seene 


the terrific, fertility,;and_bar- 
Se son a 


scr una the thet gro he some 
eo the left. of Mont Blane, stands the, 


— by immense forests crowned 

ally mary rocks, sang. ridges, 

ul. s and jagged 

fo pt lost in on Flouds, at others 


ryateuaras4 Bee rapid succession of 


cave de Bao a Bd K 
y 


y terminated by 
mountains of the 


Ve Tomede, the right, the same scene of 

is continued; Aiguille and Gla- 

a succeed each other, with towering masses 

oben over, and almost inclosing 

p Sip other mountains stretch along 

‘a, as far as the eye can reach, 

g chain as into. a in, of blue 

pone scarcely to be distinguished from the 
horizon. 


ite of the valley, the Breven, 
the Aiguilles rouges, Soone a 


wsblime' and unique coup d’ail of TAipine 
sconety”” 

«To these characteristics uf Mont Blanc 
anh ite striking need scarcely be 
stded’ our recommendation of the present 
Panorama to all who delight in the subii- 
mities of nature. 

Shodld'the aceuracy of effect in the Mont 
Blane ‘picture be somewhat chilling on the 
on sea wa him ve — to the 

@; and we pro- 
mise him cues apes from the tich yar 
growing tints of this eens scene - pis- 
turesque nely enough, we 
find in Blorbooud's paehder for the cur- 
month, the following t— 
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In vain th thtoublag tompies strain, 
It wever shell shell be hoosed again ! i 
stmpnthaiedot intone 
That thy tortured brow, 

Tn wreaths 

ig SHOW ; 
hal Gemeneareclamh erowend 
The wreath his steruer brother bound. 


How swfal is thy fastuess ! 
hae Baw eta ty a 

Within whose icy vastness 

Thy wintry -are, piled ; ‘ 
Enough again to shake the throne 
Of many a new Napoleon. : 
Let nau exult in toiling 

To reach can lordly crown 5 


Be poured upon the plain: 

But edtenusinn ta their wildest shock 
Rend not a suow wreath from thy rock. 
It is not in the story 

Of man thy tale is shown ; 


y 

The annals of thy awful birth 
Sleep in the archives of the earth. 
The bands thy base that rivet 

To earth shall ne‘er decay ; 
If matter might outlive it, 

u shouldst not pass away ; 

*Nauyht but the flame that whelms the spheres 
Can quench the full stream of thy rae yeas, 


ee 


‘THE reapers fo "phage 


‘ 





Mirx-Enp at present joins raise on 
the west, and Stratford-le-Bow on the eas; 
although, formerly it was situated at the end 
of one’ mile from London. A few of the 
links by which ‘it is thus connected with the 
Metropolis are substantial retreats for thos 
who have suffered from 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 

and are #0 many “ happy ports and havens,” 
nobly characteristic o f British benevolence. 
Thus, here are the Pb wire of the Trini 
Company, and of the Skinners’ and Vintner’ 
Companies; and the almshouses erected with 
the ill-gotten wealth of Bancroft, the eity- 
informer, To these have lately been added, 
by the Brewers’ Company of the City of Loa 
don, the neat building prevented in the Kar 
groving: Jt is witdated near the 

pee cm and comprises Wix almshounes, form 
ing a peturemdquss structure, ina neat and efile 


tive style of domestic architecture. The frant 
elevation consists of a receding centre, be 


tween whieh and the wings are. two: project 
ig portions, with angular huttresses, eur 


mounted with pinnacles, The chimney shafts 
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¥ t (The Brewers” Almshouses, Mile-end.) 
ere appropriately capped in the old English 
ches almshouses. have. been erected and 


Qadowed from that portion of the fuads of iptions of the 
the Brewers’ Company, which is denominated objects thereof.” ? 


; 
! 


Bakers’ Gift,’ from its. being the ag i 
ect of John Baker, Eoq., in the year ; Pew’ Rooks. 





who transferred . the sum of 2,500/. stock in 

the three. per cent. reduced annuities to trus- 
tues, who, under. the direction of the Brewers’ DR. MILLINGEN’sS CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL 
Company, were to sell out sufficient of the , BEPBRIRNCE. : 
eck to purchase six small tenements with . 


_ and appuinenes, in or near any of 
ithe’ parishes of Christchurch, (Middlesex,) 
Shoreditch, Hoxton, Bethnal Green, or 
Whitechapel, or the hamlet of Mile-En: ; 
ead if such {tenements could not be ‘pur. 
Ghased, the tretees were to build six alms- 
Deuses., Mr. Baker died in 1818, but the 


? 


er, in addition to the above build- 
fund, provided endowments for the in- 
almshouses, which, in 1822, amounted 
te upwards of four thousand pounds. The Siam, the 
ates were to be six ‘poor female pa- 
Wabioners, of Christchurch, either widows or 
‘aumartied, fifty yeare of age or upwards, 
Sef good life and conversation,” to be elected 
‘Ap the Brewers’ Company. The almshouses 
Were.to be furnished, and each woman was 
fe receive. 10s. Gd. per week, and annually a 
‘Maldron of coale, a camlet or stuff gown, and 
v@her clothing, We trust theee conditions . 
. : 
At im cae ef their provinces, i, 
where, in the event of two betuthed 





dying at the same period, are married, 
while their coffins are wail te ate former 
dwelling, and afterwards burnt together. The 
Hottentots bury their dead in the wild clefts 
of rocks atid caverns; the Peruvians bear 
theirs to the: neighbouring hills and moun- 
tains. The Greenlanders wrap their dead in 
furs and skins, and carry them to a consider- 
able distance from their huts. In Kam- 
schatka and Siberia, bodies are covered with 
snow in caverns and caves; and the African 
savages m the same funeral rites as the 
Irish : their desd-ere- carried to the burying: 


ground, followed by crowds of telativen ant 


Roast Pig.—Oysters. 

One of the ~— — —— — 
Jed a degree of enviable perfection, that 
a cand serve up a pig boiled On one’ side 
*and ‘roasted on’ the otlier, and, moreover, 
stuffed with ‘all possible delicacies, without 
‘ie’ incision thtough’ which these daintiés 
were introduced being perceived. Sipipli- 
cated to explain this wonderful secret, he 
swore —— by the manes of all the heroes 
whofell at Marathon or conquered at Sala- 
mis, ag hi wi = beep Ry ~oe 
mystety fot one year. the happy day 
eck end he was no longer bound by his 
vows, he condescended to inform his anxious 
-hearers, that the animal: had been died to 
death by a wound under the shoulder, through 
which the entrails Seyterserie. 33 aie 
wards hanging up the victim by the thi 
stuffing sr down his throat. One 
half of the pig was then covered with a 
thick fiaste, seasoned’ with wine and 6il; ‘put 
itito & brass’ oVen, and gently and tenderly 
roastéd : ‘when the skit was bruwn and crisp, 
our hero to boil the other moiety’; 
‘the paste was then removed, and the boiled 

and roasted yrunter triumphantly served tp. 

So ‘refined was the taste of the ancierit 
bons vivans, that: Montantis, according. to 
Juvenal, would proclaim, at the first bite, 
whether an oystet:- was of English produce or 
not, ' Saudwich ts believed to have been the 
favouted spot whence Rome imported her 
oysters aid other shell-fish. 

"According to our laws, intoxication is 
looked ‘upon us an aggravation of any offence. 
Sic Edwatd Coke calls a drunkard volunta- 
vius demon. The Romans thought: dif- 


ferently : with’ them intoxication was often 
Seehadd as extenuation of jzuilt, “ Per vinuth 
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delapsis capitalis poena remittitur.” The 
Greeks, more severe, had a law of Pi 
that enacted the infliction of a double punish. 
ment on those who committed a crime when 
drunk. 

That hard drinking was‘ introduced from 
Flanders and Holland, and other nort 


apne cect meretncad 
io Countries, and 
called op zee; thus Jonson, in his Alche. 
mist <— ie 

I do-not like the duluess of ; 

It hath a heavy cast,’tis <p ase. 


An inebriating ght was also called an 
; ‘oar ie strong Friesland 
beer. word “ carouse,” 2 i 


gloves, mumpes, frolickes, anda thousasd 
such dotitineering inventions.” The 
of these slang terms is’ not: quite’ evident. 
Drinking super naguium, or on the wail, was 
@ northern custom which consisted in only 
leaving one drop in the ‘cup; which. wa 
red upon the thumb-nail; to prove that 
‘justice had’ been done to the potation or 
toast ; and that, to use the language of mo 
dern drinkers, the glass was cleared: 
custom is alluded to by Bistiop . Hall:in his 
Mundus alter et idem, in which the'Dule 
of Tenderbelly exclaims, “*Let never this 
goodly fo goblet’ of wine go j 
through me?’ and then he eet it. to 
mouth, stole it off every drop, save a litt 
remainder, which he was by custom to 
‘upon his thumb’s nail-and lick it’ off.” In 
Fletcher, we find the phrase— / 
lam thine ad unguém ; 
which meant he was ready to drink with 
him to this extent. 
Abstinence. 


‘Although ‘total abstivencé from: food for 
any length of time, excepting with: hibst. 
nating animals, is a wondrous Nott, 
yét'it is singular how little aliment is neces 
saty for the purpove of sustaining life; and 
even health. Many instances of: a 
bordering -uyion-starvation are known. The 
most economical housekeeper on record was 
Roger Crabb, the Buckinghamshire hermit, 
who allowed himeelf three farthings a week. 
Dr. Frauklin lived on bread and water for 
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fortnight, at the rate of ten pounds of bread 
7 ane Dr. Gower, of Chelmsford, hail « 
Patient who lived for ten years on’ a pint of 
tea daily, now and then chev ‘a dozen 
faisins and almonds, but without swallowing 
3; otice a month, by way of a treat, she 

ste & morsel of bread the sizeof a nutmeg. 
“The late Duke of Portland; after a long 
during which he was ‘attended by- Dr. 
n, lived on bread .and water for six 
at the expiration of which he was 
one’ boiled smelt. Numerous | per- 
been known to'live to old age, in 
alth, who never used animal food 
such Was oe Hi 
Lesage, w lis! @ curious 
ise on fasting in Tent : Paris, 1709. 
following lines were written on @ man 


Offiey three dishes had of daily roast ; 
An egg, an apple, and the third a toast. 
Most unquestionably, if this Offley was not 
aman of hard labour, or who tuok much 
Getcive, this diet, scanty as it may. appear, 
Would have been quite sufficient to suppott 
Yife; for his fare was sumptuous, compared 
to the diet prescribed by St. Theresa to her 
Carmelite nuns, and which consisted of one 
egg, herb-soup, with wormwood ashes apd 
oes. However, in regard to the wondrous 
Sastiig of various hermits and holy men, we 
thast take their histories cum grano salis. 
‘They clearly belonged to two classes, enthu- 
ot impostors: enthusiasm, which is 
little short of lunacy, enables the monoma- 
‘ige to endure starvation with case ; and as 
‘to impostors, it 4s probable that, like Friar 
(ibaa ar georh ely re 


; Insanity. 

‘Tt would appear that insanity is on the 
ittrease ; for in the ‘report of the conimis- 
Wonets for licensing linati¢c establishments, 
We find the following statement :—“ Insa- 
tity appears to have been considerably on the 
3 for if we Compare the sims of two 
distant lustra, the one beginning with 1775, 
thé other ending with 1809, the proportion 
# patients retuttied as having been received 
itto lunatic asylums during the latter period 
{to that of the former nearly as one hundrdd 
and twenty-nine to one hundred.” Dr. Bur- 
tows has endeavoured to impugn the correet- 
ness of this statement by proving that sui- 
¢ide is more frequent in other countries; 
now, unless Dr. Burrows can prove that sui- 
cide is an act of insanity, which will by no 

means be seg 3 ag observation = 
Re weight. Siuce the peace, it m more 
dificult to. arrive at any chathaiin a this 
Subject, founded on the admission of luna- 
fies, into public and private establishments, 


uet, the San- ft 


and the inhabitatts 


nonentity to their inviting shores. 
A, Lucky Hit. : 
The atcidental circumstances whieh ‘fre- 
quently ee men | into extensive 
practice, or that notoriety which may lead to 
» is truly curious. It 1s well et 
success to his ‘having been in a of. 
onicati pointed on his 


FE 
brtise 


The high-sourding title of this 

patient tended not a little to’ incredse: 
excitement ‘under which he laboured. 
followed a livery footnan as steadi 
could, and was. ushered in “silente 
noble mansion, where het ladyship’s 
anxiously waited to conduct him most 
creetly to wot ae stg a her ugitat 
most probably preventing from: perceive 
ing the doctors state. He was introduced 
into @ splendid bed-chamber, ‘and ‘s 
towards the bed in which the lady lay. 

went through: the routine practice of pulve- 
feeling, &c., en op ree bth table to 
‘write a prescription, which in all probability 
“would have been mechanically conect.: But 
here his powers failed ‘him. « In‘ vain’ he 


wearied in his attempts, he 
‘pen, and, exclaitning, “ Druo 

made his best way out-of t 

days after, he was nota li 
receiving a letter from the lady, i 
check for 100/,~ arid ising’ hi 
patronage -of her family and friends, if 
would ubsérvé the strictest secrecy on 
state he found her in. The fact simply 
that the countess had been indulyi 
brandy and laudanum, which her 


one 


rfisiret 


if 


ie 


ny 
very condition which the doctor 
applied to himself. 

Self-styled, wandering Turks and Arme- 
nians peat ww. ese met with in crowded 
cities, vending rhubarv, tooth-powder, and 
various d and nostrums, exciti : 
curiosity of 
by exhibiti bearing a st resem- 
nem to pon othe form. This is’ the fat. 
famed mandragore, of which such wonderful 
accounts have been related by both ancients 


i 


had 


&, fortunately for the country, mad people and moderns. 


Constitute a large majority of our absentees 
On the contineat of pe and elsewhere ; 


This plant is the 4tropa Mandragora of 
Likeness dnd geile wild in the mountainous 
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i. shaded. parts of Italy, Spain, and the 
a ic eae ae 
The. root. bears. such a likeness, at 


in cy’s eyes, to our species, that it 


mella:— ., 
Quamvis semibominis vesano gramine feta 
Mandragora pariat flores meestumque cicutam. 
The word vesano slants pote to we sup- 
wer it of exciti irium. 
=— a Circea, thom is havin 
been one,of the mystic ingredients employe 
in: Circe’s, spells; although .the. wonderful 
maniragore was ineffectual against, the more 
powerful; herb: the Adoly, which Ulysses Te; 
ceived from Mercury.,..This .human resem- 
blance of the. root, which is, moreover, ofa 
dlackish hue, and hairy, inspired the vulgar 
with the idea that, it was nothing, less than 
a familiar demon.,, It was guthered with cu- 
rious, rites: three. times a magic circle, was 
drawn round it. with a naked sword ;, and 
the person who.was daring enough to pluck 
it from the earth was subject. to manifold 
dangers. and diyeases,..uniess under some 
special protection ; therefore, it was not un- 
usual to get it eradicated by a dog, fasten- 
ed.to.at by a cord, and who was whipped off 
until. the precious root was pulled jout., Ac- 
cording'to Josephus, the plant called Buaras, 
‘which was gifted with the faculty of keeping 
.off evil spirits, was obtained by a similar ca- 
«nine operation. ; Often, it was asserted, did 
the mandrayore utter piteous.cries aud groans, 
swhen thus gevered from. mother earth. _ Al- 
-bertus the Great affirms .that the rvot has a 
More powerful:.action when growing under a 
ibbet, and is, brought to. greater, perfection 
-by the nourishing seeretions that drop from 
the criminal’s dangling corpse. Amongst 
its many wooderful. properties,. it was said to 
duuble the amount of money, that was locked 
-up with it ina box. It.was also all-powerful 
.io detecting ,hidden treasures. Most proba- 
bly ,the, mandragore had bad qualities to 
underrate its good ones.. Amongst these we 
must certainly ,clags the blackest ingratitude, 
| vince.it never seemed to benefit the eloquent 
. advocates of its virtues, who, in general, were 
a8. poor as their, boasted plant was rich in 
attraction. ’ : : 
Garlic. 
_..Whe Hungarian. jeckeys frequently tie a 
clove of it to their racers’ bits, when the 


Te 
if 


horses that. run against them fall back the ‘ 


‘moment they breathe the offensive odour. It 
has. been proved that, no horse will eat in a 
j cif the mouth of any other steed ‘in 
the stable has been rubbed with the juice of 
this plant. I had occasion to ascertain this 
fact. A horse of mine was in the same stall 
“with one belonging to a brother officer. Mine 
fell. away and refused his food, while his 
companion throve uncommonly well. I at 
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last discovered that a German groom, who 
had charge of the prosperous animal, had 
recourse to this vile stratagem. It is alg 
supposed that men who eat garlic, knock up 
upon a march the soldiers who have nyt 
made use of it. Hence, in the old regula. 
lations of the French armies, there existed an 
order to prohibit the use of garlic whea 
troops were on a march. 
Poisonous Fishes. 

Oysters have been known to produce ya- 
tious. accidents ; and, when they were of a 
green colour, it has been supposed that this 
peculiarity was also due to copper banks, 
This is an absurdity; the green tinge is as 
natural to some varieties as to the esox be. 
lone, whose bones are invariably of the same 
hue us verdigris. Muscles frequently occa. 
sion feverish symptoms, attended with a red, 
aud sometimes a copper-coloured efflores. 
cence over the whole body. These accidents 
appear to arise frum’ some peculiar ci 
stances. In Boulogne, I attended the taal 
of Sir James Grant ; when all the children 
who had eaten muscles were labouring wager 
this affection, while not another instanée of 
it was observed in the place. In the Bahews 
Islands, I witnessed a fatal case in a young 
girl who, had eaten crabs; she was the ‘only 
sufferer, although every, individual in. the 
family, had shared in the meal. The idea of 
‘the testaceous.. mollusca_ avoiding copper. 
bottomed vessels, while they are found io 
abundance on those that are not sheathed, is 
_absurd ; this circumstance can be easily ex 
_ plained by the greater facility these creatures 
jfind in adhering to wood. There is every 
reason to believe that the supposed pvisonous 
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oysters found adhering to the coppered bot to | 
,tom of a ship in the Virgin Isles, aud:the alte 
- occasional accidents amongst the men that bef 
_ate them, were only so in the observer's ima the 
-gination, and that part of the ship’s company “0 
. Were affected by some other causes. Another & pe 
_Teport, equally absurd, was that of the fish stan 
having gradually quitted the Thames and But 
;Medway since coppering ships’ bottoms has i 
been, introduced! The following may be 
considered the fish that should be avoided: Spar 
The Spanish mackerel, Scomber cor to tl 
The yellow-billed sprat, Clupea thrissa. havi 
ion racuta, be baraceta. as it 
rey sna T, “ ractnus fuscus. , day ; 
-The i ts y 
The kiog.-fish, Fae epee al : cella: 
The hyne, Coracinus minor. gent! 
Bottle-nosed cavallo,  Scumber. * ina 
‘Old wife, Balistes monoceros. ’ there 
Conger-eel, Murana major. re 
Sword. fish, Xiphias gladius. hun 
Smooth bottle-fish, Ostracion globellum, the} 
bem oy appar 
I have known accidents arise from the ue Ht yy, 
‘of the dolphin on the high seas; and, while #  —-« ¢ 
"I was in the West Indies, a melancholyi® § Bumt 
stance of the kind occurred, when the cep & her hy, 





. 





ver's ima 
5 Company 
. Another 
f the fish 
ames 

ttoms ¥ 

may 
. avoided: 
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tain, mate, and three seamen of a trading 
vessel died from the poison ; a passenger, his 
wife, and a boy were the! only survivors, and 
were fortunately picked up in the unmanage- 
‘able vessel. 

The above catalogue of poisonous fishes is 
‘attracted from Dr. Dancer’s Jamaica Prac- 
tice of Physic, and its correctness fell under 


4h my own observation in the West Indies. 


bt 





tr: Che Public Journals. 
4 OLIVER TWIST. 


Sucn is Boz’s paper in Bentley’s Miscel- 
, No.2. It commences the Progress of 
a Parish Boy, a foundling, of the ‘town of 
Mudfog. Chap. I. treats of his birth: Chap. 
Il. of his growth, education, and board. The 
satirical humour of the whole is excellent in 
its way, though it is somewhat too much in 
the broad caricatura style for many persons 
who enjoy a joke upon poor-humanity, but 
respect the bounds of truth and’ fidelity to 
nature. Boz is an admirable sketcher of life 
‘and manners; but, in the’ present’ instance 
he has gone beyond a sketch, and has laid 
@a the colour too thickly. “The execution is 
too coarse to please, especially as ‘the subject 
ites delicate handling to amuse. The 
gist of Oliver Twist’s adventures is’ too 
evident to be mistaken: their sarcasm, we 
admit to be clever aud’ cutting; but we can- 
not ‘help thinking that it might have been 
dealt out more ‘spatingly. ‘It is,’ however, 
Mixed up with good-nature enough to induce 
W to quote a scene—characteristic as it is‘of 
®s little brief authority ” which is too foolish 
fo ‘be spared the rod of’ satire in this age of 
alteration. ' The extract takes up Oliver just 
before his removal from the parish-farm to 
the workhouse of Mud ‘og. } 4 
* Oliver Twist’s' eighth birth-day found him 
@pale, thin child; somewhat diminutive ‘in 
stature, and decidedly small in circumference. 
But nature or inheritance had implanted a 
oy sturdy spirit in Oliver’s breast; it had 
plenty of room to expand, thanks to the 
Spare diet of the establishment ; and perhaps 
to this circumstance may be attributed his 
having ‘any eighth birth-day at all. Be this 
a it may, however, it was his eighth birth- 
day; and‘ he was keeping it in the coal- 
cellar with a select party of two other young 
gentlemen, who, after participating with him 
ma sound thrashing, had been locked up 
therein, for atrociously presuming to be 
hungry, when Mrs. Mann, the good lady of 
the hoase, was unexpectedly startled by the 
&pparition of Mr. Bumble, the beadle, striving 
to undo the wicket of the garden-gate. 
“ay ness gracious! 1 that‘ yon, Mr. 
Bumble, sir?” said Mrs.. Mann, thrusti 
her head out of the window in well-affec 
estacies of joy.’ “ (Susan, take Oliver and 
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them two brats up stairs; and wash "em 
Girectly.)—My’ heart alive! Mr. Bumble, 
how glad I am tu see you, sure-ly !”: “4 

Now, Mr. Bumble was a fat man,‘and a 
choleric one; so,’ instead of responding tu 
this hearted | salutation in’ a: kindred 
pre ‘gave the little’ wicket a tremendous 

ike, and then bestowed upon it a kick, 
which could have emanated from no leg but 
a beadle’s. : diets ; 
- “Lor, only think,” said Mrs. Mann, run- 
ning out,—for the three boys had been re. 
moved by this’time,— only think’ of that! 
That I should have forgutten that the gate 
was bolted’ on the inside, on account of them 
dear children! Walk in, sit ; walk in, pray, 
Mr. Bumble; do, sir.”. sy 
’ Although this invitation was accompanied 
with a curtsey that might have softened the 
heart of a churchwarden, ‘it by no means 
ey eb oa ret 

“ you think this respectful“or 
conduct, Mrs: Manu,” inquired My: Bumble, 
grasping his cane,—“ to keep: the’ parish 
officers a-waiting at your garden-gate, ‘when 
they come here upon porochial business con: 
nected with the poruchial ‘orphans? Are 
you aware, Mrs. Mann, ‘that you are, as I mai 
say, a porochial delegate, ‘arid stipend - 

“ I'm sure, Mr. Bumble, that I was only 
a-telling one or two of the dear children‘ as is 
so fond of you, that -it was you’a coming,” 
replied Mrs. Mann with great humility. 

Mr. Bumble had a great idea of his orator- 
ical. powers and his‘ importaiee. ‘He had 
displayed the one, and vindicated the other: 
He relaxed. ‘ : 


! Well, well,:Mrs. Mann,” he ‘replied in a 
calmer tone; “ it may be as’ you say; it mi 
be. Lead the way in, Mrs. Mann; for ¥ 
come on business, and have got something to 
sa ” ’ ‘ . 


y. 
- Mrs. Mann ushered the beadle into a small 


parlour with: a brick’ floor, placed'a’ seat for 
him, and officiously deposited his cocked hat 
and cane on'the table before him. - Mr. Bum- 
ble wiped from his forehead’ the * perspiration 
which his walk had: engendered, ‘glanced 
complacently at the coeked hat, and smiled, 
Yes, he smiled: beadles are but men, and 
Mr. Bumble smiled. .4 . 
* “ Now don’t vou be offended at what I’m 
a-going to say,” obverved Mrs. Mann with 
captivating sweetness. “ You've had a long 
walk,’ you know,’ or I wouldn’t mention ‘it. 
Now wiil you take a little drop of sumething’ 
Mr. Bumble ?” ‘ 

« Not a drop—not a drop,” said Mr. Bam. 
ble, waving his right hand in a dignified; but 
still placid manner. a 
 ] thiuk you will,” said Mrs.‘ Mann, whe 
had noticed the tone of the refusal, and’the 
-— that had accompanied ‘it. “‘Just a 

tle drop, with’ a little cold water, and’s 
lump of sugar.” apeiteiienie 





326 
. MMe; Bumble. 


2 Hap, jot ai drop,” said Mrs. Mann once. 


persuasively. ee 
% What is it ?’’ inquired the beadle. 


so es 
_.“ Do you give the children Daffy, Mrs. 
Maou pf ogre Bumble, tallowing with 
his eyes the interesting process of mixing. 

“ Ab, bless,’em, that {.do,: dear ax itis,” 
the nurme, “I couldn’t see ’em 


| once, for the fist had been too often impress 


said Mr, 
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to take him there,—s0 let ‘me see him at 


Vl fetch him directly,” said Mrs. Mana, 
leaving the room: for that purpose. And 
Oliver having by this time had as much of 
the outer cvat of dirt which incrusted his facy 
and hands removed as could be serubbed. of 
in! one washing, was led inte the roum by hig 
benevolent protectress. ; 

“ Make a how to the gentleman, Oliver,” 
said Mrs. Mann. 

Oliver: made a bow, which was divided 
between the beadle on the chair, and the 
cocked hat on the table. 

“Will: along with me, Oliver? 
umble in a majestic voice. : 

Oliver og ra aay thet he woul go 
along with anybody with great readiness 
when, glancing upwards, he caught sight 
Mv. Maan, who had got bebind the beadle’s 

it, and way shaking her fist at, him with ¢ 





your upon his body not to be deeply impress 
pe sefrempliies Alin nee 


” jntexposed. Mrs, Mann, 


with the corner of her 


rlative, » I may say, supernat' 
wtions.gn. the part of this parish,” said 
jumble, “ we have never been able to disco- 
ver, who is his father, or what is his mother’s 
; bent, name, or ition.”? ) ) 
rs. raised her hands in astonish- 
nent ;.. but added, after a moment’s reflection, 
é a, en. he to have any name at all, 
a headle drew himself up with great 

ide, and said, “ 1 inwented it.” 

; “You, Ms, Bumble !"’ 
I, Mrs, We name our foundlin’s 


“ No, she can’t,” replied Mr. Bumble; 
* but she'll come and see you, sometimes.” , 
Phis was no yery great consolation to the 
child; but, young as he was, he had sense 
enough to make a Sm of feeling 
gret at going away. It was no v 
matter for the boy to. call the 
eyes... Hunger and recent i 
assistants ic you want to cry; 
cried very naturally indeed. 
him a ‘} embraces, and, 
waated a great deal more, a pi 
and butter, lest be should segnr t 
when he got to the workhouse. With | 
slice of paper bad sunday Dg li 
browa-cloth pari u iy , Olwer 
was then a by Mt Bumble from, 
wretched home where one kind word or loog 
had never lighted the gloom of his in’ 
years, Aad 
een weit as 


ical order. The last was a S— ji 


ble: I named him, This was a T,~. 
Twist::.1;named Aim. The next one-as 
moey, will be Unwin, and the next Vilkins, 
have got uemes ready made to the end of 
the, and ali the way through it 
A ligands come to Z.” 
“Why, you're quite a literary character, 
rt” smd Mrs. Mann. 
sot Well, well,” said the beadle, evident 
with the compliment; perhaps 
mpi Tne bu, Mrs, Mann.” Hi 


loneliness in ¥' 
world wank into the child’s heart for the Sirs 


time. ; ’ 
Mr. Bumble walked on with long strides 
and: littly Oliver, Srmly grasping Fog 
laced cuff, trotted beside him, inquiring at the 
end of every quarter of a mile whether they 


% there,” to which int i 
Mr. Bumble returned very hic 


e teplies; for the temporary bLlapdpess w 


ia and water awakens in some bovomp, 
y thin time evaporated, and he way ong? 


le, off 
eSiieer bed not byen within the walls of the 
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vt 


rl 


care of an old woman, 


b 


fore it forthwith. 
a very clearly defined notion 
joard was, Oliver was rather 


r 
7 


Eee 
~ gs 
iz 


Kt 
rf 


: 3 for 

} the head with 

another on 

and, bidding ‘him follow, 

into a large, whitewashed room, where 


Bs 


him 


fe 


the top of which, seated in an arm- 
rather higher than the rest, was a par 
fat gentleman with a very round, red 


ft 


tears that were 
seeing no board 
the table, fortunately bowed to that. 
*"* What's your boy?” said the 
high chair. 

’ was frightened at the sight ‘of so 
rs 5 groom which made him tremble; 
and the beadle gave him another tap behind, 
made him'cry; and these two causes 
ga answer ina very low and hesitating 

fee; whereupona: gentleman in a white 
waistcoat said he was a foul, which was a 
capital way of raising his spirits, and putting 
a4 at his ease. re high 
ne y said the gentleman in the hi 
hair; “ listen to me. You know you're an 

T suppose 2”? 
* What's that, sir ?’’ inquired poor Oliver. 
* *The boy és a fuol—I thought he was,” 
eaid the gentleman in the white waistcoat, ia 
B very decided tone. If one member of a 
‘be blessed with an intuitive perception 


of the same race, 


s 


parish ark 
sir,’ replied ‘Oliver, weeping bit- 


iF 


5 


pi 


ai 
fi 


\ ina voice, “and 
the y 


sir,” stammered the boy. The 
who spuke last was uncousciously 


En 


right. It would have been very like a Chris- 
jan, and a isti 


him it was a board cause 


n fat gentlemes were sitting round . 


# Bow to the board,” said Bumble. Oliver D# 


Oh, let ced ail nti thesis 
Senaunetan = det a 


pe you say your prayers every night,” 





Che Cater, 


f 
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1. Tos te P sige: Wet hout Piidaye 
year, on Mo 
to 5 Sie nay Wellin a 
i lar hy "Saturd 2 eagaetin the year. 
“Ge Slankey, | in | artiament. , 
James, Fergusgn, . F. R. S.— Somewhere 
about; the year, 1770, whilst Feguson was de- 
ey Hy a, lecture on. astronomy to a London 
audienge, his wife entered, and maliciously 
overturned , several pieces of his apparatus, 


. Mr. Fon observing the catastrophe, only re- 


marked the event by: saying,“ 


ark, gentlemen, I haye the ‘misfortune to be, mar. 


Westminster, St. Jamen’s Clerkenwell, Lam- 
beth, Shadwell, Whitechapel, St. poem 
8 presrse ; 


ty of Boidence li time a, 
a. justin. el too at the lasgow 
circuit court, of a “A, Hoe haficling 2 eethous 
‘wound on an female. -1t was 
that the whole ‘affair was got up with a view 
to vain. hee prit: sah, Crete. Bee 
pérson w suffered |t was 
taken. oe ‘aecslelamniintions tho: was 


ell; it was ‘the 
who bee aye Yes, 1 did.” 
—‘ You're sure. ofthat | gt ei eon 


+ 


gis what it is. Lora? Pra 
‘it ?”- Fork cee cy heard 


and gh 
“to the” barn’ for strae"to’'the 

you .not make, a‘ noise ?’— 
ee ep eon 

body heard it.”—* Was ¢' no'do 
a protect “Vou ? in’ ‘he Fae 
§ you usually have ?—=§ Oh, yes, 

‘was'a'tog,” tvo,"and a very good 
but hé was’ sa English’ toy, ahd did not 
the language.”— - Laird of Logan. 
r ee eae. ’ Snow. —— The good hostess 
the ino at! St.» Benet’s, near South 
Walsham, Norfiik, lost upon Christmas 

last, in the snow-drift, nine turkeys,” whic 

were not found’ till the” wet fortnight 
following, when one, {theold cock .bird), wus 

alive,.and is so now. ' He had thus lived fif- 
teen.days in the snow’ without any ap 
sustenance, save that the crop of one of the 
‘birds was torn open ; but what instinct 


eould' induce him to seek for food’ there? A - 


man who waldes Set toe lovt upon 
the same day a hich although not 
discovered till eleven pe bio enero 
as ever. W. H. H. 


_ (The British Museum.—The Trustees have, 
decided | that the “Museum shall be 


the Public, during , the a holiday ‘# 
weeks ie Christmas, Easter, and Whiteun- 
exespt on Saturdays. 


micht have seen it, but * 


he of the greatest phase, was in: 


ried to, thie, woman.” It would seem. that 
Mg, F. avd his wife ;lived. rather unhappily 
bs aarp she is never alluded , to in the ex 
nt memoir of his life, written by himeelf, 
Mr. , Ferguson seems to have been somewhat 
penurious in, his, habits ;. fur it is on record 
that he used very, ently to. borrow small 
sums of money from his friends for the pun 
‘pose of it being understood .that- he was in 
Fiend’ and also to elude, the.c] of his 
ils, borrowing money from him. . He died 

in 1776, with property, and money to, the 
value, of about 6,000/. Shortly-, after the 


death of Mr. Fe a Scotch, 
had the: pin ices ese sat 
door,, gf aati went by ae 


Ap 
“ the Ferguson's Head,” where was, lofig to 
be seen one of, Mr. Reape lange 
& +1 depnle i datanemapeonn During. the, ‘ae 
annular eclipse, two-old female werthies were 
heard discussing Aa merits of the ae 
naries, who were the 
that occasion: : Kirsty, (who had ‘all. ‘slog 
been ‘loud:in praisecof the: mgon,) at the, Soe 
at 
t of her. favourite beating. thi (sua; 
but her: neighbour, | Janet, ingt being so’ sure 
of the advantage,: asked: her, “: What way is 
rh ithe world: hae ye cast: out-wi’,,the sun? 
cértie! - 1’m sure you're: gay and .muekle 
a ae ‘and it ill: becomes you, or: 
ither body, to ht ‘against:sic an. 
and faithfu’.frien.’2—** Oh, . dear:me ! Janet, 
you're awfu’ ignorant; o’ what use has: 
sun been to either you-or mie?: the moon gies 





parent us light in thue dark Saturday eens,. but the 


—_ never shines but when its day-light.”-— 
Laird of Logan. 
Honour among Thieves.—In Spain- “then 
mney, be trely, h said to be “ Honour 
thieves,” the’ Spanish robbers 
gree ing giving their vietim ‘a certificate of 
having been plundered, which effectually 
‘Protects him from any further tmolestation.’* 
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